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THE DOGMATIC BASES OF THE LITURGY 
II 


N the foregoing we have seen that our Christian faith 
in the mediatorship of Christ presupposes the essen- 
tially religious character of our need of redemption. 
The point at issue is not primarily liberation or sal- 
vation from the clutches of earthly mights, but our 
supra-terrestrial and supernatural needs and perils, the dangers 

jeopardizing our union with God. Its supernatural character dis- 
tinguishes the Christian doctrine of redemption from all others. 

Mention of the supernatural character of salvation brings to 
mind another and even more fundamental presupposition of the 

Church’s doctrine of the Mediator, namely, her living faith in the 
triune God. With this faith stands or falls the very concept of 

supernature. The latter is possible only where there is a transcen- 

dent God, a self-existing Being, the Autousios. A God bound up 
in any way with the world, such as the God of modern pantheism, 
would somehow become part and parcel of the world, would in 
some way evolve, suffer and die with the world, would be a mere 
personification of nature, and in no way its Creator or its creative 
destiny. Without God, the Creator, there would be none of those 
realities which have existed beyond time and space in God and 
have issued forth from Him: there would be no supernature. Thus 
the Christian concept of God forms the substructure for the Chris- 
tian concept of the supernatural, all the more so since we know 
from Christ that this God is triune. As Father, Son, and Holy 

Ghost, He lives His own life in the unsoundable depths of His 

infinite Being from eternity to eternity, without any need of us 

or of the world. In the light of the mystery of the Trinity we 
realize far more clearly than we ever could in the light of philo- 
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sophical speculations why God is sufficient unto Himself, why 
He is the Reality of all realities, the Life of all life, the Spirit of 
all spirits. In the light of this mystery, furthermore, we recognize 
that the eternal processions of the Son and the Holy Ghost are 
the well-springs not only of the intra-divine life but also of the 
extra-divine, supernatural life, of the life of God in us. We receive 
our life literally from the life of the Trinity. When, therefore, 
we confess the dogma of the Trinity, we at the same time ac- 
knowledge the truth, at once so awesome and so consoling, that 
the one supreme, the truly life-giving reality is the reality of God 
Himself, and that our apparent reality is but provisional—is but 
the vestibule of the temple; and that therefore the most profound 
meaning of our nature consists in striving towards the Reality 
hereafter. 


Thus faith in the Trinity is the basis for faith in the super- 
natural and consequently of the entire Christian system. Therefore, 
whenever our liturgy invokes the Mediator, it at the same time 
addresses itself likewise to Him ‘“‘of whom and by whom and in 
whom are all things’’ (Rom. xi, 36). The Trinity is the true 
object of all liturgical worship. Our liturgy ts radically and es- 
sentially theocentric. The liturgical prayers of the Mass were origi- 
nally addressed directly solely to the ‘‘Father,’’ that is to say, to 
the Trinity through Christ. They all conformed to the ancient 
rule laid down in 393 by a synod of Hippo, at which St. Augus- 
tine was present: that all prayer be addressed to the Father (‘‘Sem- 
per ad Patrem dirigatur oratio’’ Can. 21). It was only in the 
course of centuries that, owing partially to the influence of the 
anti-Arian polemics, there crept even into the Roman Mass-liturgy 
prayers such as the Kyrie, the Gloria, the Agnus Dei, and the pray- 
ers preparatory to holy Communion, which are not addressed 
directly to the Father but to Christ. Prayers to Christ used in 
private devotions were, however, known even in the primitive 
Church (cf. Acts vii, 59; Apoc. v, 13; vii, 10; xi, 15). But 
speaking generally, the law of Hippo still holds. Only in excep- 
tional circumstances, as on the feasts of Corpus Christi and of the 
Sacred Heart, does the liturgy of the Mass pray to Christ directly. 
Still less do we ever invoke the saints directly. It is always the 
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triune God whom we beseech for help intercedentibus sanctis, 
through the intercession of the saints. We may say, therefore, that 
however insistently the Church in her liturgy stresses the “‘per 
Christum’”’ idea, however unthinkable for her would be a Chris- 
tianity without Christ, she nevertheless unhesitatingly proclaims 
that adoration and glorification of the Trinity is the final purpose, 
the raison d’étre of her worship, because ‘‘of Him and by Him 
and in Him are all things in heaven and on earth.”’ 


The existence of the supernatural and the existence of the 
triune God are essentially necessary presuppositions to the doctrine 
of Christ’s mediatorship. We might call them the remote presup- 
positions of the doctrine. Its proximate and immediate presupposi- 
tion, however, is our guilt, the guilt of mankind, original and 
hereditary guilt (Ur- und Erbschuld). The dogma of original and 
hereditary sin is just as basic to the Christian liturgy as are those 
concerning supernature and the Trinity. 

In connection with what has been said of the specifically reli- 
gious and supernatural character of Christianity, it must be em- 
phasized here also that original sin, according to the mind of the 
Church, was not an event merely of this-worldly import, involv- 
ing only this-worldly consequences, such as, for example, the 
stunting and weakening of our human nature or the corruption 
of its natural potentialities and faculties. All the passionate hatred 
that has in recent years grown up in non-Christian circles against 
the dogma of original sin has been born out of this misconception. 
That tragedy which we call original sin (Ursuende) was not con- 
summated on the plane of the natural but in the sphere of the 
invisible and supernatural, between the divine Ego and the human 
creature. It was a breach of faith on the part of mankind, repre- 
sented in the first parent, against its Creator—a non serviam of 
the rebellious will of the whole human race concentrating itself 
and insolently manifesting itself in the primal will of Adam; an 
action, therefore, in the realm of the invisible, a rending asunder 
of that supraterrestrial, supernatural bond which from the be- 
ginning united the first man to God. 

From the empirical standpoint hereditary sin (Erbsuende) 
likewise is nothing else than the infallible inheritance of that res- 
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sentiment against the Creator which permeated the entire nature of 
the first parent and which consequently is transmitted also to his 
children, a spirit of revolt which sees God as a burden and is con- 
stantly drawn by a secret concupiscence to self-idolization. It is an 
attitude, therefore, which turns man not against his own nature 
but against the Creator and His supernatural world. Considered 
from the metaphysical aspect, this hereditary sin is based on the 
answer of God to this ressentiment against Himself, on his puni- 
tive withdrawal of the supernatural and preternatural gifts with 
which the father of the race had been originally endowed. Original 
sin, therefore, takes away nothing from our nature. Rather it 
robs us of our supernatural endowment, of those gifts, namely, 
to which man never had any claim. Among these gifts we must 
also include freedom from concupiscence, bodily immortality, im- 
munity from sickness and suffering. Although these latter were 
intended solely for the life here below, they derive from the ex- 
traordinary bounty of God and hence are not strictly speaking 
natural, but rather supra-natural in character. Nor is it true that 
original sin damaged our nature by weakening its natural faculties 
of sensation, knowing, and willing, in themselves or in their es- 
sential functioning, that it attacked and crippled the powers of 
man’s soul in the totality of its physical being. When the Council 
of Trent says that the nature of our first parent was “‘changed for 
the worse’ (totum Adam secundum corpus et animam in deterius 
commutatum fuisse) or when the Fathers speak of a natura vul- 
nerata, vitiata, they are comparing it to the actual original en- 
dowment of the first man, to his natura originalis as it came forth 
from the hand of God adorned with its supernatural and preter- 
natural gifts. In so far as this natura originalis lost these extraordi- 
nary gifts, it was, to be sure, damaged and wounded in its primor- 
dial state, but its inner, physical nature was not thereby affected. 
The vulneratio, therefore, was only in regard to the transcendent 
supernatural relations of the soul, and not to its intrinsic nature. 
The catastrophe showed its effects in those secret recesses of the 
soul wherein it is attached to the living God by the bonds of faith 
and charity. Thus man entered upon a fundamentally false rela- 
tion to his Creator and Lord. This basic derangement in turn did 
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not harm the faculties of the soul in their natural functioning. But 
these faculties became ever more decrepit so far as their religious 
functioning, their spontaneous readiness to respond to things di- 
vine, was concerned; they tended ever more to indulge the merely 
human, the all too human inclinations, of man’s nature. 


From whatever angle we wish to regard the matter, we are 
always bound to conclude that it was man’s susceptibility to and 
aptitude for the supraterrestrial, the supernatural, and not that 
for the purely natural, which suffered because of original sin. In 
fact, so little did original sin affect the natural being of man that 
we may say that, precisely because of original sin, human nature 
became in a certain sense autonomous and self-sufficient; its ‘‘nat- 
uralness’’ became exaggerated and overbalanced. Human nature be- 
came entangled within itself. Hence no one is more disposed to a 
materialistic philosophy of life than he who is enchained by 
original sin or who finds himself outside the pale of Christianity, 
i.e., the man who has torn asunder the bonds which united him 
to the supernatural and now wishes to be merely ‘‘natural,”’ noth- 
ing but “‘natural.”’ 


But if this sin of heredity and nature in no way harmed our 
nature in its physical being, its results in the realm of the super- 
natural, in our relations with the living God, were devastating. In 
order properly to evaluate Christ’s work of salvation to its fullest 
extent, we must speak of these terrible effects more in detail. The 
specific nature of original sin consists in this that it was not merely 
a personal sin of the proto-parent but a sin of the whole human 
race. Because it was a sin of human nature, therefore human nature 
and not the human person is its subject and bearer. How is this 
possible? St. Augustine points out in answer that all future gen- 
erations were germinally contained and included in the seed of the 
first parent, and that consequently the human race is nothing but 
the progressive unfolding through the centuries of the proto-par- 
ent. Adam’s guilt and fate are of necessity the guilt and fate of his 
descendants also. The great doctor of the Church argues from the 
“modern” principle of the fateful significance of heredity. He 
takes for granted that in virtue of heredity not only bodily 
characteristics but also spiritual configurations and dispositions 
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may be, although they need not necessarily be, transmitted to pos- 
terity. The question of why this transmission of evil inclinations 
is at the same time a transmission of guilt, Augustine tries to 
answer to some extent by saying that Adam’s sin did not arise 
from a sudden, impulsive decision of the will to evil, from a mere 
accidental evil emotion. Rather was it what may be called an 
“existential sin’’; it arose from the most profound depths of his 
being, from the fulness of his nature, calling upon and ranging 
against God his innermost powers. According to Augustine, there- 
fore, Adam did not apostatize from God solely in his capacity as a 
person, but with the entirety of his nature. His nature became 
evil. And this evil in his nature was transmitted to his children 
in the form of “‘concupiscence,’’ or inordinate desire. St. Augus- 
tine, at least in his later and more mature writings, does not un- 
derstand by this so much an inordinate sensual appetite, in the 
narrow sense of the word, as rather an instinctive aversion to God 
(Unlust an Gott), that latent urge to self-deification and inde- 
pendence which exists deep down in the soul of every man and 
which constitutes a permanent secret rebellion against God. It is 
in this anti-God propensity that our evil inheritance from our 
first parent is embodied. Therein lies the real essence of original 
sin. This is not the place to quarrel with the Doctor of Hippo 
concerning the nature of original sin. The majority of later theolo- 
gians, following the lead of St. Anselm, have preferred to place 
the essence of original sin exclusively in the sphere of the transcen- 
dent and supernatural, in the culpable deprivation of sanctifying 
grace. St. Thomas, it is true, not wishing to sacrifice Augustine’s 
explanation completely, attempted to combine the two viewpoints 
by designating concupiscence as the material element and the cul- 
pable loss of original justice the formal element of original sin. 


Be that as it may, it suffices for us to note that according to 
both great doctors of the Church, concupiscence and original sin 
are essentially bound up with each other; that there exists in the 
nature of fallen man—not only in his soul but in his entire ma- 
terial-spiritual makeup—a something opposed to God, which, 
though it in no manner vitiates man’s purely natural faculties, 
does in the transcendent sphere necessarily call down upon him 
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the anger of God, and therefore destroys his original relations with 
God, makes him a sinner, so long as the reatus culpae is not re- 
moved. From this fact alone it is already evident that salvation of 
its very nature must embrace not only the soul but also the cor- 
poreal-sentient sphere of man’s being. Body and soul together 
must be transformed. There is no such thing as a purely spiritual 
salvation. The entire sacramental system of the Church, which 
leads man to God not by purely spiritual but by sensible-spiritual 
means, is founded on this principle. Founded on the same princi- 
ple, as we shall see later, is the soteriological significance of the 
humanity of Christ, the truth, namely, that it was not only as 
the spiritual Logos, but as the Logos-made-Man that Christ re- 
deemed us—not in forma Dei but in forma hominis. Original sin 
is not a mere psychological happening, but a cosmic disaster that 
of its very being reaches beyond the purely voluntary and spiritual 
and sets also our bodily nature in opposition to God. 


The cosmic aspect of original sin appears in still clearer light 
when we reflect that this original sin suggested by the serpent 
actually brought fallen man under the power of the serpent; that 
to the same degree in which it loosened the bonds that unite man 
to God it also introduced man into a new relationship, wholly 
opposed and inimical to God—into the civitas diaboli, to use a 
Tridentine phrase. In his Theologie der Mystik, Dom Anselm 
Stolz rightly remarks: ‘‘Man deliberately ranged himself with the 
spirits who had been cast off by God and who ruled the cosmos. 
Reunion with God therefore does not merely imply a restoration 
of man’s personal union with Him; it also entails liberation from 
the power of the demons and emancipation from the world ruled 
by them” (1936, p. 68). This explains why the exorcism of 
demons played such a large part in the life of Jesus. It likewise 
explains the exorcisms in our liturgy. Furthermore, certain events 
of our Lord’s life which at first sight would not seem to harmonize 
with the simple plan of His life, now receive new meaning: His 
descent into hell, His resurrection, His ascension. Their signifi- 
cance is more than merely psychological, i.e., the awakening and 
strengthening of the faith of the disciples. They also have a pro- 
found cosmic significance. In them are visibly represented the lib- 
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eration of the human race from the domination of the evil spirits, 
the victory of the human race over death, its assumption into the 
kingdom of the Father. 

The above considerations have brought us to the very thresh- 
old of the mystery of the Redemption. We may now proceed, 
therefore, to answer our second question: In what does our salva- 
tion consist? In how far is Christ our mediator? 


(To be continued) 
KARL ADAM 
Tuebingen, Germany 


ON  — —— ——— ————— —————————__ __ ____ __~_~_~_~~__~___—] 


The great cannot exist without the small, nor the 
small without the great; there is a certain mixture 
among all, and herein lies the advantage. Let us take the 
body; the head is nothing without the feet, likewise the 
feet are nothing without the head; the smallest members 
of our body are necessary and valuable to the whole 
body, but all work together and are united in a common 
subjection to preserve the whole body. Let, therefore, 
our whole body be preserved in Christ Jesus, and let 
each be subject to his neighbor, according to the position 
granted him. Let the strong care for the weak and let the 
weak reverence the strong. Let the rich man bestow help 
on the poor and let the poor give thanks to God, that 
He gave him one to supply his needs. . .. Why are there 
strife and passion and divisions and schisms and war 
among you? ... Why do we divide and tear asunder 
the members of Christ, and raise up strife against our 
own body, and reach such a pitch of madness as to for- 
get that we ore members one of another?—ST. CLE- 
MENT OF ROME, Epistle I. 
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SPIRITUAL NUPTIALS 


N the rite of the consecration of virgins the religious 
life is spoken of as the spiritual nuptials between 
Christ as the divine Bridegroom and the chosen vir- 
gins as the brides of Christ. This state of spiritual 

a bridehood is true of all who embrace the religious life 

according to the mind and the guidance of the Church, regardless 

of whether they be monks or nuns or religious of any other tech- 

nical status. The life of such a spiritual marriage with Christ is a 

higher degree of intimate union and communion with and sharing 

in Christ than that of the sacramental marriage of a Christian 
husband and wife. Yet such Christian marriage is itself a great 
spiritual participation in the union of Christ and the Church, who 
is the divine bride of the eternal Son of God. A discussion of the 
sublime nature of the virginal nuptials with Christ may properly 
take its point of departure from a brief statement of the sublimity 
of the sacramental marriage as a true marriage in Christ.’ 
The sacramental marriage that gives birth to the Christian 

family is in fullest truth a “‘marriage in Christ.’’ Christ is in a 

special degree the beginning and the end, the alpha and omega, of 

Christian married life. He is first of all its beginning. For it is the 

husband and wife themselves who administer the sacrament to 

one another. Or rather it is Christ in each who effects the sacra- 
ment. That is why only baptized persons can receive (and admin- 

ister) the sacrament of marriage, that is, such as have been given a 

share in the general priesthood of Christ through the character of 

baptism. It is really Christ in the husband who marries him to the 
wife, and it is Christ in the wife who marries her to the husband. 

Likewise is the husband married to Christ in his wife, and the 

wife is married to Christ in her husband. Thence we have the rich 

significance of the Master’s word: “What, therefore, God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder.” 

Likewise is Christ the end of Christian marriage. Its whole 
purpose is the greater attainment of Christ here and hereafter, the 














For an elaboration of this aspect of Christian marriage, the reader is re- 
ferred to a preceding article, ‘“The Family and the Mystical Body,’’ Vol. XI, 


pp. 295 ff. 
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growth of Christ in the two parties to the marriage and in the 
mystical body of Christ, the building up of this body unto the 
fulness of the stature of Christ. 

The social purpose of Christian marriage is the natural and 
supernatural growth of the mystical body here on earth. The par- 
ents in intimate cooperation with God present new members to 
the Church for incorporation in Christ. It is their priestly action 
in the family that guides the efforts of the newly baptized chil- 
dren, their minds and wills, in such a manner that Christ grows in 
them, that they become full-fledged ‘‘other Christs.”’ 


The individual purpose of Christian marriage, or rather its 
purpose as concerns the individual lives of husband and wife, is 
the growth of Christ in each and in both together, an enriched 
service of God throughout their mutual life. It remains true of 
both that as Christians they can and should serve Christ by serv- 
ing their fellowmen in all the ways pointed out by the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy. But it is also true of them mutually 
that each is for the other a hundredfold opportunity of serving 
Christ and therefore of growing in Him. Christ has given the 
husband to the wife and the wife to the husband so that each 
can in concentrated form serve Him in the other. How rich, from 
this standpoint, is not the opportunity for both husband and wife 
of growing in Christ! And how unchristian their actions become 
when they show more Christian forbearance, patience, kindliness 
to outsiders than to one another in the privacy of their home! 


In Christian marriage this growth and service of Christ takes 
place through the channels of the legitimate attractions and enjoy- 
ments of earthly goods and pleasures, through the legitimate satis- 
faction of instincts implanted in all human life, those of sex, of 
self-assertion, of possession of goods, etc. When the fulfilment of 
these becomes an end in itself or a means to inordinate self-love 
and self-service, it becomes unchristian and sinful. But when their 
fulfilment occurs in accordance with the purpose of God’s creation 
of man and the world, they are then so many means and incite- 
ments towards growth in the supernatural life of Christ. In other 
words, Christian marriage employs all the legitimate joys and at- 
tractions of earth as stepping stones unto Christ. 
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Now it is the special peculiarity of the spiritual nuptials of 
chosen brides of Christ that they give up as far as possible the 
pursuit of these earthly means of enjoyment and satisfaction in 
order to enter more fully and immediately into the spiritual 
life of complete union with Christ. They skip, so to say, the in- 
termediate earthly links of union with their divine Bridegroom in 
order to serve Christ and God more immediately, more selflessly. 


While in Christian marriage a member of Christ is wedded in 
a special way to Christ through the mediation of a member of the 
opposite sex, in the state of virginity the supernatural marriage is 
directly with Christ and not through the mediation of any other 
human person. In a similar way the life of the virgin bride of 
Christ is one of direct and immediate service of Christ arising out 
of the motive of supernatural love, and not one that builds up 
through the attraction and joy of earthly motives pressed into the 
service of God. This does not mean that no natural joys and at- 
tractions may form part of the life of the chosen spouse of God. 
It rather means this: whereas in the sacramental marriage earthly 
joys and pleasures may be sought immediately in so far as they are 
instruments of attaining the supernatural service of God, in the 
religious life the ideal immediate aim and motives are always the 
supernatural, the attainment of which is often, but not necessarily, 
accompanied by natural joy and satisfaction. In the one case the 
natural joy is the instrumental cause of supernatural joy, in the 
other it is the reflex echo of the supernatural. That is why a true 
religious will serve God faithfully regardless of whether there is 
any natural joy experienced in the service or not, but will also 
accept and thank God for any natural joy that may accompany 
such service. 


The spiritual nuptials of the religious life are a more intimate 
sharing in the union of Christ with His Church or His mystical 
body. For this union is above all supernatural and spiritual, and 
the religious reduces the intermediary earthly links of union with 
Christ to a minimum. This is expressed in a special way by the 
three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which circumscribe, 
as it were, three main fields in which the service and union of 
Christ in religious life is more intimate and self-less than in the 
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state of sacramental marriage. By the vow of poverty the bride of 
Christ renounces all natural satisfaction in the possession of earthly 
goods or in their mastery. He or she must still use such goods in the 
service of God, but there may be no attachment to them for their 
own sake. The vow of poverty in no way extinguishes in man 
what has been called the acquisitive instinct. The latter remains 
as a constant urge in some way or other. It remains as a source of 
temptation when viewed from one angle, when viewed from an- 
other, a constant call from God towards complete annihilation of 
the human self for the greater putting on of Christ. 

The same is true of the urges to which the other vows corre- 
spond. The sex urge is not extinguished by the vow of chastity; 
it will remain with man as long as he is alive. Any subconscious 
or any other unwilled activity of the urge is in no way a violation 
of the vow. But the voluntary satisfaction of it in any way, in 
thought, word, or deed, is always a violation of the vow by which 
the virgin has promised a complete supernatural service of and 
union with Christ in regard to the whole man. Here again we have 
a fertile field of denial of the human self for the greater merging 
of one’s whole being in the supernatural life of Christ. 


The vow of obedience renounces the legitimate satisfaction of 
self-expression and self-assertion, of choosing or deciding one’s 
own earthly circumstances of service of God. It is a voluntary re- 
nunciation of will for the total conquest of the pride of life and 
the correlative complete merging of one’s will in that of God as a 
higher participation in the life of Christ. Here again the instinct of 
self-assertion always remains with man; it may assert itself in va- 
ried degrees, from the temptation of direct rebellion against the 
command of superiors, to the more subtle importunate begging that 
is meant to result in a superior’s reluctant consenting to what one’s 
earthly heart desires. The vow has its full application also to 
superiors. They sin when they command or decide for the sake of 
the self-satisfaction they experience thereby. Any exercise of their 
authority is Christ-like only in so far as it is a self-less serving of 
Christ in His members. 

The instincts of self-assertion, acquisition and sex or produc- 
tivity are, then, not crushed out by the three vows and their ac- 
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companying graces, but are controlled and elevated for higher 
spiritual purposes. They are not extinguished but are rendered 
more sublime in their functioning; that is, they are most truly 
sublimated to a higher supernatural plane where they are given a 
divine outlet. Thus the vow of obedience means not only a denial 
of self, but much more a growth and elevation of self to the stature 
of Christ, a supernatural burial with Him which is at the same 
time a rising higher with Christ. The vow of poverty means not 
merely a denial of the possession of goods, but a higher spiritual 
satisfaction of the instinct of acquisition through the hundredfold 
attainment of spiritual treasure. In a similar way the vow of chas- 
tity does not mean the crushing out of the instinct of productivity, 
certainly not the denial of all fertility, but the elevation of these to 
a hundredfold spiritual growth and productivity in Christ. 


In the Christian family all members have the opportunity of 
serving Christ everywhere in all the human beings they meet. But 
they have this opportunity even as individual persons and need 
not be members of a family to make use of it. The special spiritual 
productivity of the Christian family as such, the higher service of 
Christ of husband towards wife, of parents towards children, and 
vice versa, is naturally limited by the small number of the family 
members. In the religious family this service is enlarged to include 
all the members of the special fellowship of the religious com- 
munity. Each religious can serve Christ in a special way in all the 
members of the community; and this service is not only quantita- 
tively greater, but also spiritually on a higher plane than the 
service of Christ rendered to the members of one’s natural family. 
For in the latter the ties of blood and natural love enter in as 
powerful aids or incentives to such service. In religious life the 
ties of blood play no part; the motive of the serving of Christ 
in one’s fellow religious should be completely on a supernatural 
basis. Thence comes the spiritual harm in religious life when the 
ties of blood or of particular friendship are used as motives of 
action. 


There are also other ways in which the supernatural fertility 
of the virginal nuptials with Christ far exceeds that of the natural 
Christian family. In the latter the spiritual fertility unto the special 
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growth of Christ, as we have seen, is limited to the members of the 
family, parents and children. There is no such limitation to the 
fertility in Christ in the religious life. It is not even confined to the 
production of fruits unto Christ within the circle of the com- 
munity itself. Everything that a religious does anywhere by virtue 
of assigned office, whether as teacher or preacher, nurse, social 
worker, missionary, and the like, is a fertile means of producing 
growth of Christ in souls. Thus for the sister teaching in school 
there is no limiting of official activities to three or five or seven 
members, such as constitute the children of a natural family. Her 
productive activity is applied to a whole schoolroom of children, 
in all of whom she can help to mould and form Christ; and each 
year a new group of children comes under her care. Her spiritual 
productivity thus extends to hundreds upon hundreds of souls 
in the course of her teaching career. Here again the natural circum- 
stances and limitations of Christian family life are superseded by 
a hundredfold spiritual productiveness unto the greater growth 
of Christ in this world. 


From whatever standpoint we look at the glorious state of 
virginal marriage with Christ, the supernatural possibilities of 
fruitfulness in Christ and growing union with Him are multiplied 
without end. The limits of earthly life are transcended for the 
unlimited possibilities of the life eternal. Well does the ritual prayer 
of the consecration of virgins say of them at their investiture that 
even here on earth they “‘are vested with a happy immortality.” 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON POET OF LITURGY 


URING the past quarter century a formidable array 
of critical appreciation of Francis Thompson’s poetry, 
bulking large enough to form a modest library, has 
flowed across the literary horizon. By and large, no 
modern poet seems to have been subjected to more 

diverse criticism. That his is lyrical poetry of the first order, none 

will deny; as to the technique he invariably employed, namely, 
liturgical and ecclesiastical symbolism, here the camp is sharply 
divided. To some, especially to those outside the pale of the 

Catholic Church, much of his work seems either unintelligible or 

too far beyond the ken of their esthetic appreciation. 





To understand, adequately, the reason for much of the diverse 
criticism attendant upon Thompson’s liturgical symbolism, it is 
necessary to go back in spirit, not merely to the Victorian period, 
begot of the unholy union of materialism and Puritanism, but to 
its primal matrix, the Reformation. Heretofore, the people had 
found in the practice of their religion the gratification of their 
innate craving for knowledge, and of the natural esthetic yearning 
for the beautiful in thought as well as in outward things. The holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, the chant, the soul-stirring drama of the 
liturgy in all its ramifications, priceless works of sacred art, the 
beautiful cathedrals and churches—hymns fashioned in stone and 
porphyry—all these gave to the people an education and an esthe- 
tic delight which the contingency of the times had otherwise denied 
them. But the reformers changed all this. The churches were 
stripped of their appealing beauty, and the ritual of the Mass 
was discarded as savoring too much of superstition. The bright 
flower of medieval poetry, too, withered under the hot dry winds 
of the new “‘enlightenment,”’ and Catholics were forced to look to 
the Continent for literary as well as spiritual inspiration. Cowley, 
Crashaw, Vaughan all found there, in the traditional pageantry of 
the Church's offices, dogmas, theology, and mystical works, a fer- 
tile field in which an intuitive faith could be united to the art of 
the poet. 
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The Victorians in their turn looked with alarm at the strange 
poet come into their midst; they understood not the strange meta- 
phors he penned; so they classified him with that all-embracing 
term of “‘mystic.’’ Today, strange to say, many still classify him 
as such and let it go at that. The reason why many, with a charac- 
teristic shrug of the shoulder, dismiss his poetry as “‘mystical’”’ 
(when, in reality, they mean mysterious) is that, for one thing, 
they are out of accord with the rich and meaningful experience 
of Catholic liturgy, and, what is more to the point, with Thomp- 
son’s own convictions on the subject. ‘“The personal embrace be- 
tween Creator and creature,’’ he wrote, “‘is so solely the secret and 
note of Catholicity, that its language to the outer sects is simply un- 
intelligible.”” And Cardinal Newman, in his Idea of a University, 
says: ‘The style of a great author will be the faithful image of his 
mind, and this no less in oratory than in poetry’’ Never was this 
truer than in the case of Thompson’s verse wherein we see reflected, 
as in a mirror, the fervent Catholic, buoyant of faith and true of 
philosophy, drawing copiously from the well-spring of scriptural 
and liturgical symbolism for much of his poetical splendor. 


Liturgy, in its restricted sense, groups itself about the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, the center of Catholic worship. In the Eastern 
Church, the Mass is still referred to as “‘Leitourgia.”’ In a wider 
sense, however, we may conceive of it as all the sacraments, sacra- 
mentals, and sanctioned devotions of the Church set in motion 
by, and emanating from, in ever widening circles, the divine im- 
pulse of the eucharistic Sacrifice. In this latter acceptation, it em- 
braces likewise the whole, grand, meaningful pageant of the eccle- 
siastical year, which Thompson said was, in itself ‘‘a suggested 
epic’’; an epic which also spans and gives added lustre to the bright 
orb of his poetry. 


Writing to a friend on the necessity of the laity’s reading the 
breviary if they would enter whole-souled into the spirit of the 
liturgy, he says: “‘How many, outside the ranks of the ecclesiastics, 
ever open the breviary with the scriptural allocations over which 
has presided a wonderful symbolic insight, illuminating them by 
passages from the Fathers and significant prayers? The offices of 
the Church are suggested poetry—that of the Assumption, for 
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POET OF LITURGY 


instance, the Little Office, and almost all those of our Lady.” 
Thompson was twenty years ahead of his time in this impassioned 
plea for an intelligent liturgical movement among the laity. For 
liturgy is nothing “‘mysterious’’; nor is it the office of the few: “‘It 
aims ... at the deepening of the religious life of the members of 
the Church,” says Dom A. Hammenstede, O.S.B., “by conducting 
them to a fuller knowledge both of the content and the form of the 
liturgical mysteries, awakening in them a keen awareness of and a 
high esteem for their spiritual and cultural heritage.’’ And Cardinal 
Newman, while still a Protestant, wrote: ‘““There is so much of 
excellence and beauty in the breviary, that were it skilfully set be- 
fore the Protestant by the Roman controversialists as the book of 
devotions received in their communion, it would undoubtedly 
raise a prejudice in their favor.” 

Only one who was familiar with the hidden beauties of the 
divine office could have written the immortal Assumpta Maria, 
beginning: 


Multitudinous ascend I, 
Dreadful as a battle arrayed, 


and going through practically the whole office, and ending with 
the sublime lines: 


Camp of angels! Well we even 

Of this thing may doubtful be,— 

If thou art assumed to Heaven, 

Or is Heaven assumed to thee! 
Consummatum! 

Thy maiden realm is won, O Strong! 
Since to such sweet kingdom comest, 
Remember me, poor thief of song! 


Thompson frankly admits the poem “‘was vamped from 
the Feast of the Assumption.’’ Under the title he placed the motto 
from Cowley, his friend: ‘“Thou need’st not make new songs, but 
say the old.” 

The Orient Ode, which many rank as his best poem, ‘‘was 
written,’’ says Thompson himself to his friend Patmore, ‘‘soon 
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after Easter, and was suggested by passages in the liturgy of Holy 
Saturday.” 


The word “‘Orient,’’ meaning the East, or here as well as in 
holy Scripture, meaning one coming from the East, was a favorite 
term of Old Testament writers. The New Testament writers con- 
tinued the symbolism, referring to Christ as the ‘“‘Orient.’’ Thus, 
on December 21, the antiphon at Vespers reads: ““O Thou 
Orient, brightness of the everlasting light, sun of righteousness, 
come to give light to them that sit in darkness.’’ In the opening 
lines, ‘“Thompson shows himself the supreme poet of Catholic 
liturgy,’’ to quote his biographer, Everard Meynell. 


Lo, in the sanctuaried East, 

Day, a dedicated priest, 

In all his robes pontifical exprest 

Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly, 

From out its Orient tabernacle drawn, 

Yon orbéd sacrament confest 

Which sprinkles benediction through the dawn; 
And when the grave procession’s ceased, 
The earth with due illustrious rite 
Biessed,—ere the frail fingers featly 

Of Twilight, violet-cassocked acolyte, 

His sacerdotal stoles unvest— 

Sets, for high close of the mysterious feast, 
The sun in august exposition meetly 
Within the flaming monstrance of the West. 





Only one who has not only assisted at, but also entered into the 
spirit of the liturgy of the Church, could have written such lines. 
The East is likened to the sanctuary; Day ‘‘a dedicated priest,’’ is 
the celebrant; the sun represents the Host, the West the flaming 
monstrance, while Twilight is vested in the violet cassock of an 
acolyte. 

But the Benediction scene would not be complete in Thomp- 
son’s mind without the immortal “O Salutaris Hostia,’’ and so he 
incorporates the first two lines, part and parcel: 
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O salutaris Hostia, 
Quae coeli pandis ostium! 


These two lines are from the fifth stanza of St. Thomas's “Ver- 
bum Supernum,” and Thompson’s use of them, says George N. 
Shuster, “‘represents a daring application of exalted liturgy to an 
interpretation of nature.’’ And thus on through the whole poem. 
In lines 153-157 we come across Thompson’s oft repeated con- 
viction that he was a “‘dedicated spirit’’ to sing the beauties of the 
Church’s liturgy, even as Wordsworth considered himself a dedi- 
cated spirit to exalt the beauties of nature in poetic song. 


Lo! my suit pleads 

That thou, Isaian coal of fire, 

Touch from yon altar my poor mouth’s desire, 
And the reluctant song take for thy sacred meeds. 


Indeed, only one who has followed the priest at holy Mass with 
the missal could have rendered the ‘Munda cor meum’’ so elo- 
quently. Before going to the left of the altar to read the gospel, 
the celebrant pauses in the center, and with head slightly bowed, 
says the following prayer: “‘Cleanse my heart and my lips, O al- 
mighty God, who didst cleanse the lips of the prophet Isaias with 
a burning coal; and vouchsafe, through Thy gracious mercy, so to 
purify me, that I may worthily proclaim Thy holy gospel.” 

In 1892 he wrote The Making of Viola to commemorate 
the birth of the fifth child of the Meynell’s, his benefactors. It is 
included among those poems which Thompson stoutly defends as 
being inspired “‘not by mere medieval imitation, but the natural 
temper of my Catholic training.’’ In the twenty-fifth line we 
come across this gem: 


Breathe, Lord Paraclete, 

To a bubbled crystal meet— 
Breathe, Lord Paraclete— 
Crystal soul for Viola. 


‘The inspiration for this stanza, no doubt, came from his observing 
the priest during the ceremony of baptism breathe on the face of 
the child, and say: ““Exi ab ea spiritus immunde, et da locum Spi- 
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ritut Sancto Paraclito—Depart from her, unclean spirit, and make 
place for the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit.” 

And what a wealth of liturgical symbolism is hidden in 
these memorable lines of A Corymbus for Autumn! 


Or higher, holier, saintlier when as now, 

All Nature sacerdotal seems, and thou. 

The calm hour strikes on yon golden gong, 

In tones of floating and mellow light 

A spreading summons to even-song: 

See how there the cowled night 

Kneels on the Eastern sanctuary stair. 

What is this feel of incense everywhere? 

Clings it round folds of the blanched amiced clouds, 

Upwafted by the solemn thurifer, 

The mighty spirit unknown. 

That swingeth the slow earth before the enbannered 
throne? 


These are just a few of the many liturgical gems hidden in 
Thompson’s inspiring verse. This phase of his work has not been 
touched yet. But it is a phase the investigation of which is really 
necessary for the complete understanding and enjoyment of his 
verse; then only will his poems emerge from their unwonted 
sphere of mystery and sparkle in the strong sunshine of Catholic 
tradition, the tradition that was at once a haven of love and de- 
light and consolation to the Preston-born poet. 

JAMES EDWARD NOONAN, O.M.1I. 

Belleville, Til. 
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“THE ALTAR IS CHRIST” 


HERE are two pictures in my memory which, by 
their striking contrast, bring into prominence the 
inner glory, the unseen beauty of the Christian altar. 
One was shown by Father Hubbard, the ‘‘glacier 
priest,”’ illustrating a lecture on his Alaskan expedi- 
tions. It represented the intrepid Jesuit beginning to celebrate holy 
Mass at an altar placed on a small ledge of rock in the crater of an 
Alaskan volcano, a semi-active volcano, with gaseous vapors ris- 
ing from the fissured floor of the crater, and wind-blown masses of 
smoke and gas floating around the head of the priest. The familiar 
sight of an altar ready for Mass, its white linen gleaming against 
the gray of the rocks, shining through the dun smoke and the 
gloomy atmosphere, with the familiar veiled chalice in the center 
and the miniature Mass cards, the whole looking so small and 
perishable in that vast sombre scene, made an indelible impression 
on my mind. It was not that Mass was being offered in a spot 
where men had not trodden before, not that one of the barrenest 
places on earth was being sanctified, glorified, consecrated to the 
worship of the Blessed Trinity; not this glory alone made the 
scene unforgettable. Very striking was the simplicity and smallness 
and fragility of the throne of God in that vast noxious amphi- 
theatre. It looked like a miniature altar precariously perched on its 
small rock ledge. But it was unmistakably the throne of God, for 
a priest in the age-old vestments consecrated to the high function 
of sacrifice was ready to begin Mass. 








The other picture which makes a startling contrast to this 
one is a scene I witnessed in St. Peter’s, Rome, on a Holy Thurs- 
day. It was the ceremony of the washing of the high altar, a 
spectacle of splendid pageantry now peculiar to St. Peter’s, once 
in general use. After Tenebrae, all the clergy in the sanctuary, 
canons and monsignori to the number of one hundred or more, 
Wearing copes and carrying what appeared to be pale yellow 
pompons, or great-headed chrysanthemums, went in procession 
to the papal altar under its great bronze canopy, with its beautiful 
marble free of its vesture. On it had been placed seven flagons of 
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wine and water (as we learned later). The clergy, in rows of six, 
approached the altar, the first six pouring the contents of the fla- 
gons, the second row spreading the mixture to every part of the 
holy table, each row in turn brushing the gleaming marble with 
their ornamental brushes. Last came the officiating minister, who 
happened to be Cardinal Pacelli, carrying a larger pompon, with 
which he brushed dry the great altar. We saw one of the pompons 
later and were surprised to discover that they were made of palm 
such as we receive on Palm Sunday, curiously woven into globes 
of yellow. 

The dignity, impressiveness, and splendor of this ceremony 
made it unforgettable. In both these pictures I have described, 
though the contrast between them is so striking, it is the same altar 
which is the center; the altar in the wilderness and the altar in the 
magnificent setting of St. Peter’s are the same. And the external 
beauty, grandeur, and dignity of the papal altar, erected on the 
hallowed place of the tomb of the Prince of the Apostles, and 
reserved exclusively for the use of his representative, the visible 
head of the Church, does not differentiate it from that small stone 
table in the wilderness at which a simple priest is officiating. For 
the small slab of stone,like the great structure of marble, is clothed 
in the inner splendor of its consecration. ‘‘All the glory of the 
King’s daughter is within.”’ 

In the ordination of subdeacons, the bishop, after exhorting 
the candidates to be diligent in the exercise of their duty of caring 
for the altar, says to them: “‘For the altar of the holy Church is 
Christ Himself, according to John, who in his Apocalypse relates 
that he saw a golden altar, Christ, standing before the throne. .. .”’ 


‘“The altar is Christ,’’ says a recent writer, ‘“‘not because in 
our day the holy Eucharist is reserved in the tabernacle—this was, 
of course, not the custom until a few centuries ago—but because 
by the anointing with chrism it became a symbol of Christ.”’ 





It is the consecration of the altar which identifies it with 
Christ, which clothes it with beauty and splendor, no matter 
how poor it may appear to the eye. In that solemn ceremony the 
altar is treated as though it were a living person, in fact as the 
person of the incarnate Word. 
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“THE ALTAR IS CHRIST” 


The rite consists of three clearly-marked phases, the baptism 
of the altar with Gregorian water, the entombment of the relics, 
and the anointing with the holy oils. The theme of the rite has 
been called by a liturgist the ‘‘Christification’’ of the altar, that is 
the identifying of Christ with the altar, symbolically. Through its 
consecration, the altar, a gift to God representing the Church, is 
symbolically changed into Christ, becoming, thenceforth, God's 
gift to the Church, just as the Spouse, the Church, becomes one 
mystical body with Christ; just as, in the Mass, the gift of the 
faithful becomes Christ and thenceforth His gift to us. 

The Gregorian water with which the altar is first sprinkled 
is a mixture of wine, water, salt, and ashes. According to Du- 
randus, the wine represents Christ and the water the faithful, just 
as they do in the mingling of the chalice at Mass. Salt symbolizes 
faith, and ashes repentance. Therefore, the symbolism suggests that 
the altar by this baptism is reclaimed for the use of those who 
with faith and repentance in their hearts seek Christ. Accom- 
panying these dramatic and symbolic rites are beautifully expressive 
prayers, the study of which would greatly increase our apprecia- 
tion of the true significance of the altar. For example, after the 
first part of the rite, the bishop concludes as follows: ‘“We sup- 
pliantly pray to Thee, Lord, that Thou, who didst once write 
the Law on tables of stone, wouldst now command the finished 
material of this stone which is about to be dedicated for divine 
sacrifice to be enriched with the abundance of Thy holiness.” 


The relics of the saints are then enclosed in the altar, ‘‘be- 
cause they are one body with Christ, from whom all their sanctity 
flows. Baptized with Him, anointed with Him, they also are the 
incense of prayer. . . . Thus the altar represents both the Redeemer 
and the redeemed... .” 

The entombment of the relics of those friends of God who 
made for His sake the supreme sacrifice, whose relics therefore 
will make the altar more attractive to the Holy Spirit, is followed 
by the most solemn part of the rite, the three anointings, two with 
the oil of catechumens, and the last with holy chrism. 

The concluding ceremony is a vivid reminder to the faithful 
that their sacrifice and prayers, kindled by the Holy Spirit, are to 
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be a continuous offering to God, of which offering this altar is a 
witness stone. The bishop places upon each of the five crosses cut 
in the surface of the altar-table a cross of incense, made up of five 
grains, and on top of that a cross of wax tapers. These are lighted 
and the wax and incense are consumed together, while the bishop 
prays ‘that Thou wilt at all times relieve the anxieties of Thy 
servants supplicating Thee here, wilt cure sickness, wilt hear pray- 
ers, wilt receive vows, wilt confirm desires, wilt concede petitions, 
through Christ our Lord.” 

The solemn ceremony which I have outlined is prescribed for 
the consecration of a stationary altar. The consecration of the 
portable altar, or altar-stone, though a less solemn function, in- 
cludes the three phases, the blessing with Gregorian water, the 
entombment of the relics, the anointing with the holy oils; and 
the symbolical meanings of these ceremonies are the same. Truly, 
in the words of the Psalmist, the altar is ‘‘clothed with beauty 
and girded with splendor.”’ It is the house of God and the gate of 
heaven; it is Christ Himself. 


Spiritually and symbolically, the altar is Christ. Materially, 
it is a structure of stone, in the form of a table, or a small square 
of stone set upon a structure of any material, wood, stone, bronze, 
or precious metals. Essentially the altar is the table of the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice. The first Christian altar was the table of the Last 
Supper. We picture it to ourselves, perhaps according to Da Vinci's 
conception, an oblong table of wood, absolutely simple in its de- 
sign, covered with a white linen cloth. The thirteen persons seated 
at it are orf one side of its length, and all are turned to the beauti- 
ful, benign Figure in the center, whose gracious hands are about 
to take up a chalice. The picture is beautiful and soul-satisfying 
even if it misrepresents the historic truth. For we cannot now be 
sure what sort of table was sanctified by the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament. In the basilica of St. John Lateran there is 
preserved a rather long table-top of ordinary wood, rough, and 
discolored by age, which is traditionally regarded as the holy table 
of the Last Supper. It is preserved as a precious relic in one of the 
tribunes of the basilica, and only on rare occasions exposed for the 
veneration of the faithful. 
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“THE ALTAR IS CHRIST” 


The wooden altar was therefore the first type used, and con- 
tinued in use in the first centuries, though very early the altar of 
stone began to be employed from the custom of offering the holy 
Sacrifice in the catacombs on the tombs of martyrs. Since the sixth 
century the stone altar has been prescribed, together with the en- 
tombment of first-class relics of martyrs. The only exception to 
these rules is the papal altar in St. John Lateran which consists of 
a stone altar built over a wooden one, which is itself a precious 
relic, the altar at which St. Peter offered the holy Sacrifice, care- 
fully preserved throughout the centuries. 

Although the variety of forms of the altar is sometimes con- 
fusing, every Catholic knows that there are three principal parts, 
the table, some kind of supporting structure, and the sepulchre 
containing the relics of the martyrs. The altar at the present time 
frequently has one or more ledges or steps at the back of the table, 
used for candle sticks and vases, and sometimes a back structure 
called the reredos, whose purpose is chiefly ornamental, sometimes 
rather doubtfully so. The reredos developed from the medieval 
custom of erecting shrines for the relics of the saints behind the 
altar. It is an unfortunate development, an excrescence which 
sometimes disfigures the altar, frequently obscuring the signifi- 
cance and destroying the symbolism. At its best, however, the rere- 
dos suggests the beauty and majesty of the heavenly courts, espe- 
cially when it contains niches for not-too-large statues of the 
angels and saints who worship before the throne of God. 


The baldachin or ciborium is a medieval feature of the altar 
which is coming more and more into use again. Frequently it has 
the form of a dome resting on pillars. It is often of marble or pre- 
cious stones or metals. The bronze baldachin of the papal altar in 
St. Peter’s, supported by twisted pillars of richly gleaming bronze, 
towers to a height of more than ninety-five feet under Michaelan- 
gelo’s marvelous dome. Much has been written about the colossal 
grandeur of St. Peter’s, and anyone who has seen it cannot but 
feel that it is fitting that external splendor should manifest in all 
the world the majesty of God and the splendor of His courts. 
But we realize, too, that the essential glory of the altar is invisible 
and manifest only to the inner eye of faith and devotion. The 
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Spouse offers her Beloved houses of gold and silver and alabaster; 
yet He disdains neither her poverty nor the simplicity which cir- 
cumstances sometimes make necessary. 

I am irresistibly reminded here of other altars which make a 
startling contrast to the high altar in St. Peter’s: one, for instance, 
in the crypt of the basilica, where we heard Mass one Easter Mon- 
day. It was a nondescript altar, a simple table, unadorned, sur- 
rounded by tombs. The people crowded close to the step during 
Mass, and we were amused by the diminutive altar boy who, 
when he thought they were crowding too close, would wave them 
back with an authoritative gesture. The practice of crowding close 
to the altar where Mass is being said is very noticeable in Rome, 
and it was lovely and heartening to see the Roman crowds throng- 
ing like birds to the grains of corn wherever a priest appeared 
vested for Mass. Some of them would run through the nave to the 
altar, and, if there was no order in the assembly, there was a 
deeply-felt devotion manifest in their desire to be as close as pos- 
sible to the altar, which is, after all, the true hearthstone of the 
faithful, the hearthstone of their Father’s house. 

I cannot resist digressing for a moment to say that we discov- 
ered after Mass that this simple altar was near the tomb of Pope 
Pius X, an unadorned sarcophagus of plain stone with a simple 
inscription, and a wreath lying upon it. There were people pray- 
ing there every time we visited it; a tender devotion to the “‘pope 
of the liturgy’’ seems to be quite universal. 

Whether the altar be of marble or porphyry or alabaster, 
with a baldachin of bronze or of silver or of gold, or whether it 
be a small stone slab set against a ledge of rock in an Alaskan 
volcanic crater, or as some members of our families may have seen, 
in the mud-walled chamber of a trench dug-out, or whether it be 
the Mass-rock where a hunted priest risked saying Mass for his 
flock among Ireland’s wild hills, the altar is the same everywhere: 
the altar is Christ clothed with beauty, girded with splendor, wor- 
shipping the ever-blessed Trinity with continuous¢praise, standing 
as the witness-stone of our covenant with God. 

SISTER JULIE, O.P. 

River Forest, Ill. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
AGAIN: RELIGION—OR WHAT? 


N our last Timely Tract we described an instance of 
what is actually occurring among us today by reason 
of our great loss of the liturgical sense. This loss is 
not a thing of today or only of yesterday, but is the 
culmination of a process that has gone on for many 

centuries and that started long before the Protestant reformation. 

We are today witnessing the last developments of it, we hope, 

and should not be surprised therefore that things happen which 

are very far indeed removed from the spirit of the Church’s litur- 
gical worship. 

But why mention them at all, a zealous reader may ask. First 
of all, we do not feel that we are publicizing them widely in our 
pages, since the readers of ORATE FRATRES are a select group. 
Then, while some of our readers may be shocked, we do not 
believe it will really disturb their faith, which must be grounded 
in something firmer than the human. And we must recognize at 
all times that in the mystical body of Christ on earth the human 
element has not been eliminated, whence we may expect to find 
even grievous sins, not to speak of other scandals, or divagations 
from the true Christian spirit, among its members. Finally, we 
think it necessary for them, as ardent apostles of the liturgical 
revival, to know the true condition of the things which they are 
so eager to see changed and to help change. Only when we really 
know what we are up against will we be able to turn our efforts 
fully in the right direction, or, perhaps, really bend our utmost 
good will to the task. The instances here referred to are exceptional, 
but they are signs of the times, and as such carry an important les- 
son for us. 

While the writer was spending several weeks in a parish of 
one of our largest “cities, a sales agent visited the pastor. His spe- 
cialty was the selling of pay-turnstiles to churches. They were 
copied in style and functioning from those in use in the New York 
subways, except that it was necessary to deposit a dime to turn 
them and gain entrance into the church. If no dime was deposited, 
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it would be necessary for a worshipper to stoop low and sneak 
under the device in order to attend Mass on Sunday. The strong 
point in the sales talk was, that such turnstiles safeguarded the 
pastor against the dishonesty of his trustees! This point was for- 
tified by the statement that two churches in the city in question 
had already installed the pay-turnstiles and had thereby increased 
their Sunday revenue considerably. Needless to say, the sales talk 
proved ineffective. Later investigation disclosed that the two 
churches had really installed such turnstiles but had also removed 
them again. However, what has not been removed so far from 
many of our churches is the spirit of such turnstiles. There are only 
too many instances in which the pay-as-you-enter custom has 
been introduced for Sunday Masses. Of course, there is no obliga- 
tion to pay as one enters if one does not happen to have the 
money. But such an one must often submit to the public reminder 
voiced to him in no uncertain terms by the vigilant church war- 
dens. Whether the indignity thus submitted to is less than the 
humiliation of having to sneak under the locked arm of a turnstile 
is open to question. 

It is not only the movie house or subway pay-as-you-enter 
method that has given inspiration to church administration. There 
is something greatly akin to the three-ring circus taking place, 
much as the very mention of such a thing savors almost of irrever- 
ence. There is a church drawing crowds to its famous service, 
which latter is none other than the ‘“‘common practice there’ of 
‘“‘Mass, sermon and novena in twenty-five minutes.’’ Lest this seem 
incredible to our readers, here is the formula: ‘““The sermon is con- 
tinued up to the Consecration, and holy Communion is given out 
immediately following. After the sermon the people sing hymns.”’ 


This reminds one of the glowing description of novena serv- 
ices in a 1937 diocesan paper. After mentioning the famous 
preacher of the novena, the daily schedule of half-hour services was 
given as beginning at 11:50 a.m. “Thereafter they will be almost 
continual, at 12:15 with the midday Mass, at 12:45 with the 
second midday Mass, at 1:15, at 3 in the afternoon, etc. .. . Each 
service will conclude with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment.’ All in twenty-five to thirty minutes! 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


Even radio announcing has made its contribution to our 
Catholic religious life. A public advertisement in the Catholic 
paper of one of our larger dioceses announced its special services as 
follows (here X stands for the name of the city): “Calling all 
X. ... Calling all X ... to return to the Crucified! X’s famous 
‘ .. . Novena.’ Conducted by the Reverend [missionary] at the 
foot of X’s own miracle crucifix.” 

Again, a glowing description in the Catholic paper speaks of 
the crowds that come to kiss the crucifix. The article begins as 
follows: “‘One of the Vatican’s ever present problems is how to 
restore the toes of the great bronze statue of St. Peter seated on the 
Chair of the Fisherman. During the centuries millions of Chris- 
tians have passed the great symbolic work of art and a million 
hands have touched and a million lips have kissed the feet of 
Peter in all reverence. Time has taken its toll, for Peter is only 
bronze.” 

Another road by which the human element or the way of 
the world has entered upon the precincts of our religious life is 
that of the Communion breakfast. We do not know just when the 
chief feature of such breakfasts has in not a few instances come 
to be entertainment, yet just that does happen. We are reminded 
of an instance in which the committee of arrangements, looking 
about for entertaining talent, were offered free services. To their 
surprise and consternation, and to the scandal of the adult mem- 
bers and of the junior members brought in under the protecting 
wings of their “‘big brothers,’’ the entertainment contained jokes 
that were not only un-Catholic but worse. Of course, for that 
group it was the end of such things. 


In regard to all these devious ways and means, it is time to 
do what the excellent weekly America (May 1, 1937, p. 75) ad- 
vises for Communion breakfasts: ““The Communion breakfasts 
started in parish halls and school auditoriums, and in their begin- 
nings were a laudable incentive to foster and promote worthy 
parish and beneficent organizations. Today, at worst, they look 
more like propagandized political rallies wherein politicians and 
social cranks avail themselves of a sympathetic audience of, at 
times, a few thousands without any cost and under most desirable 
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conditions. At best, the form these Communion rallies have taken 
would seem to be altogether dissident from and repellent to the 
momentous event that occasions them. Today with anti-clerical 
rumblings in the air and certainly with much soul-searching, 
here is something in the way of salutary reform that can and 
ought to receive immediate attention. Let us keep the society 
Communions but cut off the unsavory appendage.”’ 


V. M. 


————~—__ EEE EE ES 


I am deeply sorry for Valens, who was once made 
a presbyter among you, that he so little understood the 
place which was given to him. I advise, therefore, that 
you keep from avatice, and be pure and truthful. Keep 
yourselves from all evil. For how may he who can- 
not attain self-control in these matters enjoin it on an- 
other? If any man does not abstain from avarice he will 
be defiled by idolatry, and shall be judged as if he were 
among the Gentiles who “know not the judgment of 
God.” . . . Therefore, brethren, I am deeply sorry for 
Valens and for his wife, and “‘may the Lord grant 
them true repentance.’’ Therefore be yourselves also 
moderate in this matter, and “‘do not regard such men as 
enemies,’ but call them back as fallible and straying 
members, that you may make whole the Body of you 
all. For in doing this you edify yourselves.—ST. POLY- 
CARP, Epistle to the Philippians, XI. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN- CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR- During the month of October priests and all others 
READERS who use the breviary should have drawn useful in- 
spiration from the biblical Maccabean accounts. Per- 
secution always engenders the supreme examples of heroism and 
suffering patience, and religion provides the sustaining force of all 
virtue, of all true intolerance. Faith in God, where it is unadulter- 
ated by the spirit of the world, produces superhuman results of 
right and beautiful living. 

The wars for Jewish independence would have been impos- 
sible but for that fierce uncompromising spirit exemplified in the 
priest Mathathias and his five sons, in the Maccabean mother and 
her seven sons, and in the aged Eleazar. There were many more 
besides these who fought to ward off foreign, hellenistic religious 
influences which threatened the purity of their God-given religion. 
But there existed also a powerful group of their co-religionists, 
men of their own blood and belief, who preferred to stand by and 
make concessions to the ways of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the 
persecutor. The inspired Scripture praises and perpetuates the mem- 
ory only of those who resisted the systematic plan to abrogate 
the Jewish Sabbath, to burn the sacred Books, to silence the Levite 
choirs, to forbid their Mosaic customs and feasts and cult. 





In countries where race prejudice lifts its monstrous head in 
our day, young Jews are taught to emulate those intolerant war- 
rior-brothers who were so impatient of abuses that they had the 
patience to die in battle. Liberty and the honor of religion were 
dearer to them than life itself. The zeal of one father and his sons 
brought half the nation to its feet and nourished in others the 
courage of their convictions. No less inspiring is the Jewish mother 
in that second century before Christ. She bore no false love for 
the children she had born into the world, but taught them the 
word of faith and of manful strength and gave them back to God 
one by one (2 Macc. vii). In the case of Eleazar, aged ninety, 
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death in harmony with God’s law was more dignified than life 
in the disgrace of scandalous transgression. And so he maintained 
his dignity even unto martyrdom lest he should corrupt the reli- 
gious spirit of contemporary young men (2 Macc. vi). So sharply 
were the moral and religious issues drawn in the case of Eleazar, 
that to him death was the preferable alternative to even an ap- 
parent transgression in “‘private’’ life for the sake of old friends. 
The liturgy commemorates these examples of unsurpassed 
devotion to God not merely to make the October breviary lessons 
interesting, but to confront us with those forerunners of Christian 
martyrs, the perfect types of Christian soldiers. Battle for Christ’s 
kingdom is the present watchword of true believing worshipers. 
Our battle cry is not a faint revival of courage and morale, which 
some will achieve and some not, but a challenge to combat as 
baptized and confirmed children of God, as genuine brethren of 
Christ. Christ it is who fights our battles in us and for us. In 
Him we are assured of final victory. 
x * * 


The age of debunking is on. Writers of many fields are 
showing up the corruption inherent in our social system, espe- 
cially that of education. That is encouraging, providing such 
criticism proceeds from Christian philosophy, but it is only a 
negative cry. The positive aspect is reconstruction, leading people 
on the difficult path of Christian restoration. And that is where 
many Catholics draw the line. They do not see the issue of the 
two kingdoms of light and darkness clearly enough to commit 
themselves to a definite program of work. Or else they “‘do not 
choose”’ to act. 

We must therefore strain every fibre of our being, somewhat 
after the fashion of communists, to overcome the ignorance or 
indifference of such brethren, lest they be swallowed up by the 
oncoming surge of paganism. By prayer and example we can lead 
them on to assert and defend their supernatural birthright, lest 
they stand by and eventually succumb to the enemy. 

Why all this sudden outburst? Because revealed religion alone 
is being persecuted and the enemy is closing in on us, and because 
the November prophets foretell the end and Christ’s coming. They 
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did not speak empty words nor does the liturgy consider the 
parousia of Christ as a meaningless figure. The end of the time 
alloted for work is drawing to a close and woe to us if the com- 
ing Judge, the Man from heaven, should find us, with the fire of 
His Spirit cooled off, either fighting on the wrong side, or not 
fighting at all. 





re) 
THE LITURGICAL YEAR IN THE PARISH" 


How can the liturgical year be celebrated as it ought in a par- 
ish? Lest I be accused of being a mere utopian in my answer to 
this question, I shall relate my own personal experiences: how 
for the space of nearly ten years I have celebrated and lived the 
Church year with my parish of St. Gertrude. I readily admit that 
our congregation is rather select, and has had the benefit of a 
thorough liturgical training. Not every parish, perhaps, will be able 
to accomplish as much as we have done. But we had to grow and 
develop from small beginnings too. 

Let us consider successively the three liturgical time units in 
the Church year: the day, the week, and the year itself. 

1. The liturgical day. The central position in the day is oc- 
cupied by the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It is the sun on the daily 
horizon; the hours of the divine office are its planets. Each day is 
under the auspice of the respective saint whose feast we cele- 
brate, or of the liturgical mystery commemorated. Daily the con- 
gregation—not in full strength, of course—gathers in the crypt 
at 5:45. There we pray Lauds, the martyrology is read aloud, and 
then we celebrate the community Mass, at which I regularly deliver 
a short homily based on the day’s feast or the respective season 
of the Church year. All present participate in the sacrificial Ban- 
quet. The ordinary of the Mass is sung daily. Daily, too, children 
are in attendance; they attend according to groups, each group 
having assigned days. After Mass I always take breakfast with 
the children. 








1The name and fame of Pius Parsch are well known to our readers, and, 
in fact, to all who are interested in popularizing the liturgy. We take pleas- 
ure in translating from Bibel und Liturgie (Sept. 1, 1937) an account of his 
method of procedure in vitalizing the Church year in his little congregation 
of Klosterneuburg near Vienna.—ED. 
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Several of the breviary hours are recited in common by some 
of the parish groups, e.g., Terce, None. In imitation of the so- 
called “‘living rosary,’’ moreover, all the hours are portioned out 
to the congregation so that each hour is prayed by a certain number 
of parishioners. 


2. The liturgical week. Here above all the Sunday is im- 
portant. We celebrate it as solemnly as possible, with the climax 
of course in the Sunday Mass. On the Saturdays preceding, at 
least the young people of the parish come together for a “‘liturgical 
hour,”’ consisting of singing practice and preparation for the Mass 
of the morrow. We strive to make the Sunday Mass a real fes- 
tivity. We begin at 6:45 or 7 o'clock with Matins, followed 
by Lauds. After that comes the reading of the martyrology, and 
of the “‘diptychs’’ (commemorations of anniversary days of de- 
ceased members, as well as of name-days and other anniversaries of 
the living). At the congregationally sung Mass that follows, all 
our young people take part in the entrance or introit procession, 
dressed in liturgical vesture. There is always a homily, and also 
offertory and Communion processions. After Mass all gather in 
the “‘parish home’ for a community breakfast—an agape; also 
here the liturgical year finds many an echo in song as well as in 
symbol. 

In the course of the week we often come together for bible 
hours, liturgical hours, or evening prayers. 


3. The liturgical year. Let us briefly consider the principal 
stages. Advent, a time of longing expectation for the kingdom of 
God, is a most intimately homelike season for us. The Advent 
wreath may not be absent, and it helps us to become more con- 
scious of the climactic progression of the four Sundays. [The Ad- 
vent wreath is made of evergreen boughs, tied with gay red rib- 
bon, and usually hangs suspended from the ceiling. Four candles 
are set in the wreath, and each Sunday witnesses the ceremonial 
lighting of one more candle.-—Ed.] Every week we have a pleasant 
Advent-evening; the bible study meetings also contribute to in- 
crease the Advent atmosphere. During the last seven days we sing 
the O-antiphons. The most beautiful Mass is the Missa aurea on 
Ember Wednesday; among the Sundays, the rose-colored Gaudete 
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Sunday, with its lovely vestments, its flower decorations, and 
organ playing, enjoys most favor. The young people, however, 
prefer the Rorate Mass (fourth Sunday) ; they have a happy time 
gathering mosses and bark, and building a large crib for the com- 
ing feast. 

On Christmas, nobody is missing for the holy night services; 
even the children are there for all of it. At 10:30 Matins begin; 
parts of it are sung. At 12 o'clock midnight Mass, after which 
we go to the parish home, gather around the decorated evergreen 
tree, sing Christmas songs, and partake of a light refreshment. 
After half an hour of this, we return to church, sing Lauds, and 
then celebrate the second Christmas Mass. At 3 o’clock all is over, 
and we go to our respective homes. Almost all have remained until 
the end. On the Sunday within the octave we have an offertory 
procession with the children. 

The kingly feast of the Manifestation of the Lord (Epiph- 
any) is celebrated with as much solemnity as Christmas, with 
sung Matins, Lauds, etc. At the offertory procession in Mass, gold, 
incense for the whole year, as well as medicaments for the poor 
are offered. On this day, likewise, we solemnly bless our ‘“‘parish 
home,’’ and the homes of the parishioners. 

A particularly beautiful feast for all of us is Purification, or 
Candlemas: blessing of the candles, solemn giving of a candle to 
each member of the congregation (it is his baptismal candle for that 
year), then the procession with candles in the chapel, in which all 
join. The Mass that follows is indeed a Candle-Mass: at the Gos- 
pel and from the Canon until Communion time, approximately 
three hundred lighted candles in the body of the church—this 
feast in particular can be made very effective dramatically. 


Lent is the time for baptismal renewal of the entire congre- 
gation. Everybody takes pride in celebrating this season by daily 
assistance at Mass. Every day we have a stational procession with 
litany, in the cloister adjoining the chapel; every Mass has its 
homily; and offertory processions for the benefit of the poor are 
frequent. Many of our young people have never missed a day. The 
community breakfast consists only of tea and bread. In addition 
to daily Mass, we also have liturgical devotions reflecting the spirit 
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of the season: penitential devotions, passion devotions, ember day 
services, etc. On Laetare Sunday, fresh roses on the altar! 

Holy Week is diligently prepared for: during the entire pre- 
ceding part of Lent we already practice the congregational chants 
and explain the ceremonies. 

Palm Sunday is probably the most dramatic day of the year. 
Three scenes summarize its content. 1) The Mount of Olives: 
blessing of the palms. I always get the large size palms from Italy. 
Each parishioner gets his palm from the hands of the celebrant. A 
forest of three hundred palms! 2) Procession with palms—waving 
of palms; hosanna chant of the children, who have been well 
trained in their roles. Very impressive is the rendering of homage 
to the King before the chapel’s closed door—decorated as a tri- 
umphal arch, with boughs and violets. 3) In church: passion 
Mass. Singing of passion with respective roles assigned. 

We chant the tenebrae, with sung lamentations and responso- 
ries, in the evenings; during the muted Miserere at the end, the 
church is in complete darkness. On Maundy Thursday we have a 
touching “Last Supper Mass.’’ Instead of the ceremony of the 
washing of feet, a meal for poor old ladies of the parish is served. 
On Holy Friday we again sing the passion according to assigned 
roles; adoration of the cross by the entire congregation is part of 
the Mass of the Presanctified. Holy Saturday is an aliturgical day; 
neither do we have a holy sepulchre. The Easter celebration begins 
betimes at three o'clock in the morning. I shall draw a veil of 
silence over the manner in which we celebrate this day of days, 
but so much I will say, that the Easter morning liturgy—with 
baptisms and first Communions—is the most beautiful of the 
entire year. 

There follows the Easter season with its never-ending alleluia. 
This second half of the liturgical year also includes many a beau- 
tiful feast. But I must bring my descriptions to an end. 

May I be permitted in conclusion to utter a warning. Let the 
pastor make use of existing religious customs and practices in his 
parish and build up on them. He should not lightly abolish an 
established custom, until he first substitutes a better one. He must 
proceed organically and gradually, and at no time precipitously. 
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Let him look far into the future when laying his plans, even if it 
will require as many as ten years to carry them out. Thus things 
will be built solidly, and will endure for generations. Let him be- 
ware of experimentations which he will perhaps have to abandon 
within the very next year. 

A devoted fostering of the liturgical year in a congregation 
will result in many spiritual joys for the pastor. His parish will 
resemble an irrigated, fruitful, carefully tended garden; and the 
divine Master of the household will in His turn not stint with the 
well deserved recompense for His faithful gardener. 


Prius PARSCH 





) 
APOSTOLATE OF THE CATHOLIC STAGE 


It was by pure accident that within twenty-four hours 
three separate statements of a Catholic dramatic movement came 
to our notice. One of these was a letter in America of September 
25, 1937, entitled ‘“The Baby Walks!’’ Another was an article in 
Catholic Action of September, 1937, entitled ‘“‘Drama at Home 
in the Church.”’ The third was an interview with representatives 
of the ‘Catholic Dramatic Movement’’ whose headquarters are at 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, from where the excellent work of Father 
Helfen seems to be spreading by leaps and bounds. To what extent 
the respective programs of action are interlinked was not evident 
from our information, but they all have in common the laudable 
aim of reviving the Catholic stage and using it as a powerful means 
of Catholic Action in the wider sense of this term. They all start 
out from the same facts: that the stage today is monopolized by 
the pagan spirit of our time; that the stage was in Christian tradi- 
tions of the past thoroughly imbued with and inspired by Catholic 
principles; that it was then a most powerful instrument of the 
promotion of Catholic culture; that it is today still one of the 
best means of spreading among the average men a sound Christian 
philosophy of life. 

How the movements or the movement described in the above 
two articles are supported we do not know. The Oconomowoc 
movement has gathered together a group of ardent young spirits 
who wish to devote their time and energy to the cause without 
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pay, i.e., for mere subsistence. Many of them have given up well- 
paying positions in order to devote themselves to this work. Truly 
a noble example of modern apostolic zeal and endeavor! 


The thought that comes to us in our ignorance of further 
facts is this: To what extent are all these noble endeavors co- 
ordinated and mutually cooperative? Are they arising with a new 
zeal but in the older spirit of separatism, which means also need- 
less duplication of effort and consequent unnecessary mediocrity if 
not even jealousy and mutually destructive competition? Or are 
they truly imbued with the Christian spirit to such an extent 
that, knowing of each other’s endeavors, they can bury themselves 
with Christ in His cause, and by mutual adjustment not only pre- 
vent rival competition but actually reinforce each other by a true 
Christian coordination and cooperation? The question reminds us 
of the important words with which the Holy Father ended the 
final exhortation of his famous encyclical on ‘‘Christian Recon- 
struction”’: 


“Let all strive to do their part, each according to his talents, 
strength and opportunities, under leadership and direction of the 
Church, towards the Christian restoration of human society. .. . 
Let them not seek themselves nor their own, but the things that 
are Jesus Christ’s, not intent upon urging their own views unduly, 
but ready to abandon them, however excellent, if the greater 
common good seems to demand it:—So that in all things and 
over all Christ may reign, Christ may rule, to whom be ‘honor 


,o9 


and glory and power for ever and ever’. 


Whether the above movements are working together in this 
spirit or not we were unable to tell from our meagre information. 
Yesterday some well-meaning fellow Catholic might still have told 
us frankly that it is none of our business. Today we are all work- 
ing for unity and union of endeavor. If it is merely our ignorance 
that has failed to discover the relation between the above endeavors, 
or at least the first two and the third, we shall be only too happy 
to find this out, to call the real nature of this promising movement 
to the attention of our readers, and to urge all of them to support 
it wholeheartedly in as far as their circumstances may allow, unto 
the greater rebirth of Christ in our pagan world. 
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LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


During this past month of October, all of us have undoubt- 
edly heard or read words of praise of the most holy rosary. No 
one will call into question the justice of such praise, and the entire 
Catholic world rejoiced when the Holy Father with his recent 
encyclical once again enjoined a more zealous observance of the 
rosary month. Members of the League of the Divine Office, in 
particular, should have a clear understanding of the worth of 
the rosary and of its relation to their own striving for the perfect 
prayer life. They should know that, in origin, the rosary was a 
substitute for the divine office: lay brothers and other members 
of religious communities, who because of illiteracy or illness were 
unable to join in the recitation of the breviary, were given 150 
Our Father’s (later, Hail Mary’s) in place of the 150 psalms of 
the weekly office. The rosary was, accordingly, a sort of “‘lay 
breviary,’’ a “‘substitute office.’’ Its subsequent popularization by 
St. Dominic and his Order of Preachers, at a time when the body 
of the faithful had begun to lose contact with the official prayer 
life of the Church, was a providential means of maintaining the 
balance of prayer, as it were. Through her delegated priests and 
religious, the Ecclesia Orans offered God the perfect prayer of the 
divine office; and the faithful generally again became articulate and 
joined in this worship as far as they were able through their 
“‘bead-psalter.”” 


It is evident that the history of the rosary furnishes one of 
the most potent arguments for a return of the laity to the divine 
office itself. If a certain number of the laity of our own day are 
able to join again in the official prayer worship of the Church, 
it is but reasonable to expect them to do so. For to content oneself 
with a “‘substitute,’’ when the vastly superior original lies within 
one’s easy grasp, is not the most ideal sort of economy, least of all 
in matters spiritual—and by “ideal economy”’ we refer not solely 
to the greater advantages to be gained by the individual, but rather 
to the welfare of the Church as a whole, for which each of her 
members is responsible in the measure of the talents granted him 
by the Master. 
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LITURGICAL We believe that our readers, for the most part, are 
BRIEFS acquainted with the Sacramentary of Abbot IIde- 
phonse Schuster. In the volumes which compose 
this liturgical magnum opus, the author has given convincing evi- 
dence of his eminent scholarship combined with a deep and moving 
piety. When he was created Cardinal Archbishop of Milan some 
eight years ago, he applied himself ardently to the furtherance of 
the liturgical movement among the priests and faithful of the 
Ambrosian rite. The liturgical texts and chants are being restored 
to their ancient purity by competent scholars, and no effort is 
spared to give the people an intelligent appreciation of their pre- 
cious heritage. The monthly Ambrostus has been the worthy organ 
of this apostolate. In late August of this year, the Holy Father, 
through his secretary of state, Cardinal Pacelli, addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the illustrious sponsor of all this activity: 

“The Sovereign Pontiff rejoices to see how the fervent zeal, 
the praiseworthy diligence and singleness of purpose, and the pro- 
found researches of Your Eminence and of your distinguished col- 
laborators have earned universal applause for your opportune and 
providential periodical. It is a truly noble scope which the Am- 
brosius has set for itself: to arouse the good faithful Ambrosians 
to study their venerable liturgy that they may derive abundant 
profit from its marvelous riches by participating actively in the 
sacred Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church 
—the living source of the true Christian spirit.’ 

All actively engaged in furthering a lively sentire cum Eccle- 
sia by means of the liturgy will find renewed incentive in these 
words of warm encouragement from our common father and 
pastor in Christ. 


To those who, like ourselves, were curious to learn what 
special liturgical ‘‘features’’ would grace the recent centenary cele- 
bration of the monastery and congregation of Solesmes, be it 
said that there was nothing sensational about it. ““Chant and cere- 
monies were faultlessly carried out . . . vestments and all the 
setting and execution of the celebrations were worthy of the occa- 
sion.”’ Just as it should be! After all, where the liturgy is so deeply 
rooted by artistic and ascetical tradition it needs no flare or tricks 
to call attention to itself. And so the monks could think of noth- 
ing worthier of their great liturgical forerunner and master, Abbot 
Guéranger, than the worthy celebration of the liturgy. 

Pope Pius XI honored the centenary, through the presence 
of the Benedictine Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of Milan, with a 
special letter according spiritual favors to all who participated. 
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The various addresses by the hierarchy, by Cardinal Schuster 
at the blessing of the new monastic library, by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and finally by the Bishop of Le Mans, placed 
eloquent emphasis on that factor of the monks’ lives which made 
Dom Guéranger and Solesmes great in the eyes of contemporary 
Christianity, namely the monastic enclosure and the monastic 
prayer-life. Msgr. Grente, Bishop of Le Mans, showed from the 
mind of St. Benedict how the work of God, the celebration of the 
divine office, surpasses all other works. That prayer-life, he said, 
was not only monastic or liturgical but intensely apostolic, because 
the influence of a cloistered person extends to the very limits of 
Christianity. Monastic prayer teaches the world that prayer is 
necessarily social in character. The learned Bishop voiced a century- 
old axiom of Guéranger—an axiom of St. Benedict as well—in 
recommending to the monks an ascetical life which made their life 
harmonize with the sacred chant. 


The League of the Divine Office is destined to break into our 
briefs column more frequently as the love for the Church's prayer 
takes root among the laity. The following inspiring little item 
came to our attention while reading a German periodical. Two 
children, a boy and his sister, both of school age, pray the greater 
portion of the divine office (parts of Matins with the lessons, 
Lauds, Prime, Vespers and Compline) every day, besides assisting 
at the daily Sacrifice. It was neither a priest nor a sister who led 
them to do this, but their own mother. A noble, Christian type 
of mother rises before our eyes as we read the children’s own 
statement: “‘During our vacation we can enter more deeply into 
this new world, thanks be to God. Then we pray with our mother 
and she helps us every day to understand the thoughts of the 
daily liturgy.’’ Would that women generally understood the high 
priestly calling of Christian motherhood! 


The steady advance of more intimate liturgical living, as 
reported to us in numerous accounts and programs, is a continuous 
incentive to organized endeavor. The success of a parish or a school 
in winning new ideals is a beacon-light that hastens the spread of 
the movement. Two reports recently brightened our editorial 
existence, the one coming from an educational center, the other 
from an active modern parochial center. The reports do not speak 
of the obstacles which had to be overcome, but every true ad- 
vance, be it in thought, mysticism or art, is indicative of militant 
zeal and patient striving. 

The College of Music of Cincinnati announces a full course 
in Gregorian chant for the current scholastic year. The Rev. John 
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De Deo, O.F.M., Mus.D., a recent graduate of the Pontifical Uni- 
versity of Sacred Music in Rome, will conduct the course which 
is intended for choirmasters and music students in general, and 
which offers a total of 122 credits covering four years of study. 
These credits may be applied toward the degree of bachelor of 
music. Class sessions, including chant theory, liturgical singing, 
accompaniment and conducting, began October 16 and will con- 
tinue on Saturday mornings until June 11, 1938. There will be 
two semesters of sixteen weeks each. The course has the hearty 
approval of the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas. 

Another striking example in the field of liturgical music is 
the enthusiastic cooperation given to the cause of congregational 
singing by the St. Boniface parish, Milwaukee. Under the direction 
of Father Norbert Gertken, O.S.B., the two weekly rehearsals with 
the entire congregation and the work with the school children 
are proving to be just another example of what can be done in 
the way of popular participation. The regular Sunday High Mass 
of St. Boniface’s Church is broadcast over the radio for the benefit 
of the sick and others. Thus there is no limit to the good done 
within and without the church. Prayer-music, like charity, will 
spread to others and transport the sick and otherwise disabled, not 
to the concert hall, but to their more able brethren of the mystical 
body gathered around the altar of Sacrifice. There is always an 
apostolate in doing things according to the mind of the Church. 


oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THAT SUBTLE THING: ADVERTISING 


To the Editor:—It has often occurred to me that advertising people lack 
a spirit of adventure and are unimaginative. They will, of course, handle 
with superb artistry (of a certain sort) advertisements for such staples as 
soups, chewing gum, tooth paste and powders, perfumes, hams and many 
other items that cheer the subway rider. But when they are confronted 
with the necessity to spread the dubious gospel of what is known as 
“church goods” the story is not the same. Then they seem to become dull 
and uninspired. For example, assiduous readers of certain of our diocesan 
papers—and particularly of one Eastern paper that prides itself on the 
honor of leading the group—will recall an advertisement which featured 
an altar all decked out in electric lights and made of a material known 
only to its makers. I will admit that what the blurb writer calls “‘a soft, 
caressing light” due to the beneficent action of a 30-watt bulb which 
lights up the entire battery of lights, is something to think about. But 
when this advertising genius further expatiates on the beauty of marbel- 
ized pillars tinted green I am speechless. 
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The point of these remarks is really that I believe my advertising 
friends missed a trick. I would have tinted each of the four columns of 
this altar with the liturgical colors; the statue could have been two-faced 
and placed on a revolving base so that a mere twist of the wrist could 
change St. Teresa to St. Anthony and vice versa. With these changes in 
manufacture and in the advertising blurb I would then set forth to con- 
quer the country—and not only the East—with this magnificent work 
of art. 

In years past many constant readers of the Catholic press have been 
edified by advertisements extolling the beauties of certain statues. Of 
course, the makers of these queer creations have always found it possible 
to stretch the sense of humor of their customers to a breaking point, par- 
ticularly with quotations from letters of those who probably know less 
about what is good than the makers themselves. A case of the blind lead- 
ing the blind. But in order to do this sort of work well and take advan- 
tage of all possibilities, why did they not go a step further and include 
haloes of neon light and wings of cellophane? We already have the glass 
eyes. 

Need I also point out what words’ of wisdom could be written con- 
cerning what is really a stained-glass window made of paper? Think of 
the possibilities that could be extolled by a first-class advertising genius! 
Does the client find it difficult to fit St. Peter in a given space? The solu- 
tion is simple. A pair of scissors is handy and we at once cut six inches or 
so out of St. Peter’s middle and there you are. To my knowledge this point 
has never been brought out. 

Then we have the ten-cents-a-vigil-light stand. This has never been 
sufficiently exploited. My suggestion would be to include some sim- 
ple gadget so made as to send forth a simple pious tune. Of course, one 
objection to this improvement could be that it might then be necessary to 
raise the ante to fifteen cents. Who knows? 

There are many other curious concoctions advertised in our Catho- 
lic press that ought never to be seen there; they belong in an entirely dif- 
ferent category of magazine or paper. The things advertised certainly do 
not belong in any church. 

I really sympathize with the advertising man. He is up against a sys- 
tem that does not allow him to exercise his genius to the fullest extent. By 
it he is constrained to be a dull person peddling dull and stupid products. 
But the editor of the paper, who features such advertisements, should 
know better. Otherwise, why and how could he become an honored mem- 
ber of a press association? Such an editor should reform and see to it that 
his editorial policy has some relation to his advertising section. 

Maurice LavaANoux 

New York City 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHURCH EDIFICE AND ITS'APPOINTMENTS. By Rev. Harold E. 
Collins, Ph.D. The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 1936. Pp. xxii-192. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This book, as its title indicates, treats about the requirements of a 
church edifice as such and of its equipment in the light of Church law. 
It serves as a guide for priests in parishes, for nuns, and for sacristans. 
It is also a useful book for church goods houses. As the author mentions 
in the preface, “its purpose is simply to gather together into a handy 
volume a summary of the laws governing the building, the dedication and 
the furnishings of a Catholic church.” 

The reviewer has had several opportunities to make good use of the 
book in resolving questions proposed by others. If any doubt exists in re- 
gard to the author’s citation, it is easy to consult authentic sources or ap- 
proved authors, since there are abundant footnote references, averaging 
about three or four to a page. A detailed table of contents as well as a 
fairly complete index prove valuable. This reference manual, in short, is 
a handy guide for those who want to know what the Church regulations 
are in regard to the house of worship and all its contents. 


N. K. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. By Orazio Marucchi. Fourth 
Italian Edition. Revised by Giulio Belvederi, Translated and Adapted by 
Hubert Vecchierello, O.F.M. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 
1935. Pp. xiv-448. Cloth, $3.50. 

No science has aided the cause of Catholic theology and history so 
tangibly during the last three decades as has the general science of arch- 
eology. Because of the fragmentary and occasional character of extra-bib- 
lical Christian writings during the first three centuries, the value of 
Christian antiquities corresponding to that period in particular cannot be 
overestimated. The apologetic value of this study has consisted chiefly in 
sobering the historic sense of skeptical minds. But its main service has been 
to broaden and deepen our knowledge of Church history, of the liturgy, 
of primitive art and architecture, as well as of dogma. And so the present 
volume addresses itself especially to Catholic students. 

The line of historic research laid down therein is that of the immor- 
tal J. B. de Rossi, whose pupil the author of the book was. In reading it 
one seems to feel the warm breath of Catholic conviction that pervades 
the book and that was so characteristic of Marucchi in the estimation of 
all who knew him. It is the ardent love for the Christian past which 
Marucchi felt whenever he carried on research in the catacombs of Rome, 
which also prompted him to prescribe for his own epitaph the title of 
“Cultore dei Martiri.” 
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True, Christian archeology is much broader than the Manual indi- 
cates. But the author knew that. He was well aware of the existence of 
another broad field of Christian antiquities in Palestinian archeology 
with its own specific problems, methods and branch sciences, which field 
even excels the Roman for biblical theology. That does not, however, de- 
tract from the value of the volume under consideration. Marucchi’s 
Manual is the only work of its kind in English and easily the best in any 


language, considering its general scope and treatment. 
P. R. B. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CHURCH. By Humbert Clérissac, O. P. Sheed 
& Ward, New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. xxx-144. Cloth, $1.25. 


Father Clerissac’s excellent little treatise on the Church was known 
for some time to many liturgical apostles in its original French garb. Its 
recent translation into English is a happy event, for the author certainly 
did figure as a “leader of the Catholic Renaissance in France.” The pre- 
face to the English edition is an interesting appreciation of the man and 
his spiritual character. The body of the book is by no means a logical 
treatise on the Church as a perfect visible society containing so many hier- 
archical parts, jurisdictions, etc. It is really a treatise on the “mystery of 
the Church,” i. e., on her inner divine being. In a mild form one might 
call the book a spiritual canticle on the divine Bride of Christ. “The 
whole mystery of the Church lies in the equation and convertibility of 
these two terms: Christ and the Church,” writes Father Clerissac very 
simply; in other words the mystery of the Church is in fact the mystery 
of Christ, as Dom Grea was wont to emphasize time and again. We find 
the same elements in the Church as in Christ. “The diversity of the ele- 
ments, Humanity, Christ and the Holy Ghost, which compose the being 
of the Church, do not introduce any confusion into it.” There are com- 
pact summary statements such as the enumeration “in four precise pro- 
positions (of) the essential elements of the hieratic life of the Church: 
(1) The Church in her sacramental office takes on the person of God... 
(2) The Church by her prayer and her praise assists the divine Majesty 
... (3) The Church diffuses the power of God . . . by her blessings, her 
exorcisms, etc. . .. (4) In her hieratic life the Church reproduces the 
mysteries of the life of the incarnate God.” The member of the Church 
is never an isolated individual, because of the inner unitary supernatural 
life and being of the Church. “There is no individual excellence amongst 
the members of Christ which is unconnected with the life of the whole 
body or which is unaffected by that total life.” 

Throughout the little treatise ideas by now familiar to many of our 
readers stand out like sparkling gems in a diadem of spiritual richness 


woven about the divine brow of the living Bride of Christ. 
V. M. 
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THE RITE OF BAPTISM OF ADULTS. A translation and explanation by 

Right Rev. Msgr. W. R. A. Marron. (Popular Liturgical Library. Series 

II, No. 10). The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1937. Pp. 62. Pa- 

per, ten cents. 

Many Catholics are not aware of the existence of a special, more 
complete rite of baptism for adults. In fact, the use of Latin at any bap- 
tism, adult or infant, makes them unaware of the content of the prayers 
and formulae used. And yet it is the wish of the Church that baptism 
should be an intelligent rite and event, adapted to the understanding of 
the recipient. The present handy pamphlet serves the need for intelligent 
reception and is likewise a reminder that the Roman Ritual and Canon 
Law require that the rite and ceremonies for the baptism of an adult con- 
vert be none other than the adult rite, unless the bishop for 4 grave and 
reasonable cause permits the use of the shorter infant formula (Canon 
755,2). 

The excellent introduction on baptism in general and the abundant 
explanatory notes at the end of the booklet make everything very clear, 
especially the steps involved in the so-called “‘scrutinies” of the catechu- 
menate. The central part of the pamphlet gives the English translation 
(no Latin text) of the adult rite, and a convenient system of numbers 
aids the reader in finding the corresponding explanatory notes at the end 
of the booklet. 

Since very many present-day converts to the Catholic Church have 
received baptism in some non-Catholic denomination and are conse- 
quently required to renounce error and make a profession of faith before 
baptism, that profession of faith, in translation of course, might have 
been adjoined to the text. The booklet would then become a souvenir of 
conversion in a more potent sense. 


P. R. B. 


THE AVE MARIA BOOK (Commissariat of the Holy Land, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1937. Pp. 210. Cloth, $2.75) is a richly lithographed vol- 
ume containing the prayers of the rosary in various languages. 150 differ- 
ent vernacular versions of the Hail Mary are given. It is a work of love 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin, and should prove an appropriate Christ- 
mas gift to her devoted clients.—A first-class textbook in natural sci- 
ence which frankly includes God in its final explanation of the physical 
cosmos is a real contribution. BIOLOGY: A STUDY OF THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF LIFE FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT (by U. A. Hauber of 
St. Ambrose College and M. Ellen O’Hanlon of Rosary College. F. S. 
Crofts and Co., New York City. 1937. Pp. xii-560. Cloth, $3.90) de- 
serves widespread adoption, especially among Catholic colleges. The pre- 
face declares the aim of the volume: “to fit the facts and theories of bio- 
logy into the broader picture of human life and human affairs.” A more 
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adequate appreciation of the meaning of life and of its laws will be of 
help in the intelligent evaluation of supernatural life (cf. Pfliegler’s Hei- 
lige Bildung). We know of several instances where the volume is used 
as a text; and in each case it has proved most satisfactory to teacher and 
pupils.—Much has been accomplished in recent years to restore Christ to 
Christmas. The CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS (one dollar for a 
box of twelve) published by the Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wis., 
will contribute their bit to the same purpose. They are similar in quality 
to their cards of last year. Appropriate pictures and greetings in bright, 
cheerful colors will prove attractive to the general public.—We believe 
that among the many varieties of Christmas greeting cards now available 
for the Christmas feast, Edward R. Westbrook’s LINO-CUT CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS are of outstanding merit. They are of original design, have 
a dignified and quiet beauty, and the text (in English) is in each case 
taken from the Christmas liturgy. We regret that we did not mention 
them in an earlier issue. But there is perhaps still time to send for them. 
The artist’s address is: St. Benet’s, Westgate-on-Sea, Kent, England. A 
set of nine cards with envelopes for fifty cents.—Enid Dinnis is known 
as one of our best Catholic short story writers. Her latest collection of 
tales, THE CURTAIN RISES (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1937. 
Pp. 192. Cloth, $1.25) will corroborate that verdict.—The fascinating 
story of the missionary labors of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate in the 
frozen wastes of Alaska and Northern Canada is graphically narrated by 
Father Pierre Duchaussois in MID SNOW AND ICE (Geo. E. J. Cold- 
well, Ltd., London. 1937. Pp. xvi-386. Cloth, 3s 6d). A companion vol- 
ume by the same author and publisher, HIDDEN APOSTLES, describes 
the invaluable assistance rendered to the missionaries by the humble Ob- 
late lay brothers (1937. Pp. 222. Cloth, 3s 6d).—MY IDEAL JESUS 
SON OF MARY (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1936. Pp. 152. 
Cloth, $1.25) is an attempt to apply Mariology as motivation for a mili- 
tant lay apostolate. Its author, Rev. Emil Neubert, $.M., writes in the 
spirit of William Joseph Chaminade, founder of the Society of Mary and 
of the Daughters of Mary Immaculate. The doctrine of the mystical body 
is given prominence—IN THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF ST. IG- 
NATIUS MADE EASIER (Geo. E. J. Coldwell, Ltd., London. 1937. Pp. 
145. Cloth, 2s 6d) Rev. Aloysius Ambruzzi, S.J., interprets the Saint’s 
principle that “it is not to know too much that fills and satisfies the soul, 
but feeling and tasting things intensely.” The substance of every Exer- 
cise is represented by an illustration, followed by prayers summarizing 
the feelings and petitions proper to each. A significant sign of the times 
is the appendix, in which the Exercises are linked up with the successive 
feasts and seasons of the liturgical year. According to the author, “the 
Exercises . . . help souls to dive deeper and deeper in the true spirit of the 
Sacred Liturgy.”—Father Lasance has added another volume to his well- 
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known list of devotional books. PATIENCE. THOUGHTS ON THE 
PATIENT ENDURANCE OF SORROWS AND SUFFERINGS (Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York City. 1937. Pp. 150. Imitation leather, $1.00) 
is for the most part a compilation of texts from spiritual writers of the 
last few centuries. In content the book corresponds to its exterior: it 
moves one agreeably. However, we think that an important subject like 
Christian suffering should be given a firmer basis; not merely the moral 
imitation of Christ, resignation to His holy will, and receiving a due 
reward should be emphasized, but much more our onfological union with 
Christ as His members, our consequent privileged task of “filling up what 
is wanting to His sufferings,” and our prime means of doing so—by be- 
ing co-victims with Him in the daily Sacrifice. The “sacramental” nature 
of Christian suffering, such as Tanquerey in his Doctrine and Devotion 
describes it, is its most inspirational and true characteristic. And having 
taken part in His passion, we will also share in His joyful resurrection.— 
THE WAY OF THE CROSS IN THE SEMINARY (Sulpician Semi- 
nary, Washington, D. C. 1935. Pp. 70. Paper, $.30) is a booklet intend- 
ed to aid seminarians in private meditation on the stations. Both the il- 
lustrations and the considerations will appeal; but we regretfully confess 
our inability to understand how the latter “are presented in liturgical 
form,” as the preface declares. 


Oo 





The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


ABBAYE DU MONT CESAR, Louvain, Belgium: Cours et Conférences des 
Semaines Liturgiques. Tome VIII. (Index to the years 1912-1928). 1937. 
Pp. 68. Paper. 5 francs, L’Intelligence de la Priére Liturgique. Cours et 
Conférences des Semaines Liturgiques. Tome XIII. 1937. Pp. 216. Paper, 
17.50 francs. Missions Liturgiques. Pour faire revivre la paroisse. By Dom 
Augustin Francois. 1937. Pamphlet, 1 franc. Le Saint-Siége et le Mouve- 
ment Liturgique. By Rt. Rev. Dom Bernard Capelle, O.S.B. 1937. 
Pamphlet, 2 francs. 
Pp. xiv-349. Cloth, $3.50. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: The Dissident 
Eastern Churches. Religion and Culture Series. By Donald Attwater. 1937. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York, N. Y.: The Liturgy of the 
Church. By Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. 1937. Pp. x-370. Cloth $2.50. 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: Joy in Religion. By 
John B. Delaunay, C.S.C. 1937. Pamphlet, $.15. The “‘Lost’’ Radiance 
of the Religion of Jesus. By Thomas A. Carney. 1937. Pamphlet, $.15. 
Youth. By the National Council of Catholic Women. 1937. Booklet, $.35. 
World War on God. By Victoria Booth Demarest. 1937. Pamphlet, $.05. 


FRIEDRICH PUSTET VERLAG, Regensburg, Germany: Von der Wieder- 
“ref des pan By Hermann Muckermann. 1937. Pp. 122. Paper, 
. 1.90. 
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